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Hail iN 


Experience of over forty years has 
developed executive ability. Scien- 
tific advancement has brought the tele- 
phone from a crude experiment to one 
of the most perfected of all mechanical 
devices. Engineering has mastered 
countless problems involved in the 
distribution of service. Construction 
has carried the telephone into the 
most remote corners of the country. 
Operative skill has combined the efforts 
of executives, scientists, engineers and 
commercial management. These with 
vision and foresight are the powers 
which unite in the accomplishment 
of the Bell Telephone System. 


Working in the closest cooperation 
with its chiefs is the nation-wide or- 
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ganization of telephone employees. 
Nothing less than finest loyalty, the 
most untiring devotion, the recognition 
of the great importance of their work, 
coupled with a fixed determination 
to serve faithfully; nothing less than 
this unified strength which has been 
so wonderfully displayed by the man- 
agement and employees of the Bell! 
telephone could have carried the 
system through the years of strain 
which began with the war and have 
not passed. 


Hardly ever has public service re- 
quired so long and severe a test of a 
business organization. Never has an 
army responded with more hearty 
united and loyal support. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Senator Reed Is Shown 


66 N behalf of the women of Missouri I appeal to the com- 
mittee to reject this man, who stands against everything 
the women of this country want.” 

There was no uncertain sound to the voice. 
San Francisco and it rang East, rang North, rang South. 

It was the voice of Mrs. W. W. Martin of Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri, going on record as unalterably opposed to the seating 
of Senator James A. Reed of Missouri at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

By a vote of 34 to 12 the Democratic National Committee 
refused Senator Reed his seat as fifth Congressional District 
Delegate. He had been turned down at his state convention as 
delegate at large and also as district delegate, the latter action 
justified according to a ruling which gives the state convention 
power to accept or reject any delegate chosen by a congressional 
district. “ The action of the individual districts,” said Mr. E. F. 
Goltra of Missouri, speaking against Mr. Reed’s right to a place 
in the San Francisco Convention, “ was to be merely in the nature 
of a recommendation and nothing required the state convention 


It was lifted at 


to accept such recommendation.” 

When the struggle over the Senator was at its hottest, it was 
Mrs. Martin who summed the situation up. “ This is a pitiful 
state of affairs when the Senior Senator from our state cannot 
run as one of the delegates at large, but has to come here and 
fight for a place as a mere district delegate. 

‘Do not seat our worst enemy in this convention,” she pleaded. 
“You will never be able to explain away Senator Reed if he 


sits here.” 


HE fight on the Senator at San Francisco was made because 

the women of Missouri resented his vote against woman 
suffrage, resented his anti-administration record, resented the ele- 
ments of politics he stands for. 

The fight against allowing Senator Reed a place on the delega- 
tion was begun in Missouri by a great gathering of nice, plain, 
indignant American women. It was carried out to San Francisco 
and it climaxed in the dramatic moment when Mrs. Martin gave 
the coup de grace to the old enemy of her sex. 

“We rest our case,” said National Committeeman Goltra as 
Mrs. Martin sat down amidst loud cheers and handelapping. 

Mrs. Martin was a delegate from the Fourteenth Missouri Dis- 
trict to the Democratic Convention—one of thirteen women dele- 
gates and fifteen alternates. Missouri has been reported by an 
officer of the League of Women Voters as having “ more women 
delegates to both major party conventions than any other state in 
the Union.” is 

\ccording to Mrs. W. W. Martin herself Missouri’s thirteen 
women delegates held a total of nine votes as against thirty-two 
men, with a total of twenty-seven votes. This gave Missouri 
women over one-fourh of the state’s voice in the making of a 
national platform and the selection of a nominee. 

It also gave them a fairly good chance to show Senator Reed. 


What About Vermont P 


peed HARDING, you are about to come before the 
women voters of the country as the choice of the Repub- 
lican party for the next President of the United States. You 
will come as at once the executive agent and the mouthpiece of 
the Republican party. You will make representations to the 
women voters on behalf of the Republican party. When you 
say that the Republican party offers this or that prospect you will 
expect your utterances to be relied on for their full import as 
coming from a party leader. You will expect, and rightly, that 
the voters of the country will consider that where you lead the 
lesser politicians of your party will follow. 

But, Senator Harding, what confidence can you hope to inspire 
in the woman voter if state politicians of your party are to set 
themselves thus early against your leadership? 

Your party stands committed to the ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment. You stand committed to it. Governor 
Clement of Vermont refuses to be guided either by you or the 
Republican party. 

Unlike the Legislature of Louisiana, the Legislature of Ver- 
mont stands ready to ratify. Governor Clement cites this indeed 
as one of the reasons why he will not call the session. 

It is not Governor Clement whom the women voters of the 
country must hold responsible for the failure of the Republican 
party to complete ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
in time for the women of the eighteen unenfranchised states to 
take part in the 1920 elections. 

Governor Clement is not the nominee of the Republican party. 

What about Vermont, Senator Harding? 


Amusing! 

T is amusing! That effort of the American Constitutional 

League to enjoin the Secretary of State from issuing the rati- 

fication proclamation when the 36th state shall have ratified the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

And heartening, too! Probably the general public is not so 
familiar with the so-called Constitutional League as suffragists 
are. It is composed of that same group of white-haired men antis, 
with whose representatives we became acquainted at suffrage 
hearings in Washington in 1918-1919. The valiant name which 
this group gave itself in 1917 did not serve to camouflage the 
purpose for which it was organized. That purpose was to defeat 
suffrage. Although Mr. Charles S. Fairchild was put at the head 
of the group, our old and valued enemies, Mr. Everett Wheeler 
of New York, and Dr. Lucian Howe of Syracuse, among others, 
were its motivating forces. Now and again during 1918 and 1919 
we chanced upon their plaintive appeals to save the country from 
its wives and mothers. 

Men antis have a way of getting behind something in their at- 
tacks on suffrage. Usually they get behind women antis. In this 
case they got behind what they considered a name of high-sound- 


ing patriotic suggestion. 
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Their effort to enjoin the Secretary should alarm no one. On 
the contrary, it should hearten. It shows that even antis take 
early ratification of the 36th state as assured and that they feel 
that they must make a last stand outcry. 

There cannot be a man of intelligence in the group who does 
not realize that such a case as has been projected cannot have any 
standing in court. 

That is so obvious that the one thought back of the action must 
be the possible psychological effect on Governors and Legislators 
before whom the 19th Amendment is up for immediate consider- 
ation. 

Later: “The court has dismissed the injunction case.” So reads 
the word from Washington. 

It is to laugh. 


Bogies 

tit opponents of woman suffrage constantly attempt to play 
upon the fears of the South in the matter of the Negro ques- 
tion with a bald effrontery that informed Southerners cannot fail 
to resent deeply. To the informed person there can be no Negro 
question in the two Southern states where ratification of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment is an issue. Yet in both these states 

anti-suffragists have built this question into the usual bogie. 

In Tennessee the Negro population was just 21.7 per cent 
of the total population, according to the last census figures—the 
figures of the 1920 census not being as yet available. 

In North Carolina the Negro population is just 31.6 of the 
total population. 

This covers all ages. 

The following figures are interesting: 


Population of North Carolina Over 21 Years of Age 
White Women, 358,583. Colored Women, 159,236. 
fore, there are 199,347 more white women in North Carolina 


There- 


than colored. 
White Women, 358,583. Colored Men and Women, 305,988. 


Therefore, there are over 50,000 more white women in North 
Carolina than colored men and women together. 


Population of Tennessee over 21 Years of Age 
White Women, 419,046. Colored Women, 122,707. 
fore, there are 296,939 more white women in Tennessee than 
colored, or more than three times as many white as colored women. 
White Women, 419,646. Colored Men and Women, 241,849. 
Therefore, there are over 177,797 more white women in Ten- 
nessee than colored men and women together. 
Woman suffrage will greatly increase the white vote in all the 
states south of the Mason and Dixon Line. 


There- 


Population of 15 Southern States over 21 Years of Age 
White Women, 10,661,926. Colored Women, 4,354,080. 
Therefore, there are more than twice as many white women in 
the South as colored women. 
White Women, 10,661,926. Colored Men and Women, 8,643,- 
640. Therefore, there are over two million more white women 
than colored men and women together. 


Sweeping Victory 
66 E close our trip to the two conventions in behalf of our 
planks,” says Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman of the 
National League of Women Voters, “ with a feeling of great sat- 
isfaction over the result. We regard it as a sweeping victory 
for the forward-looking program of our organization. We se- 
cured about half of what we asked for at the Republican con- 


vention in Chicago, and here in San Francisco the Democratic 
convention has endorsed all of our planks but one. The plank 
which they did not accept was the one asking for a Federal De- 
partment of Education, and this also failed of incorporation in 
the Republican platform.” 

Mrs. Park says the trip has been equally successful a! 
the line of organization. Meetings were held in Omaha, [en- 
ver, Salt Lake City, Great Falls, Cheyenne, Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland, Reno, Los Angeles and San Francisco. *‘‘ These meet- 
ings,” says Mrs. Park, “ will result in better working efficiency 
for state and national agencies. Out of it all is bound to come 
closer cooperation between the women of the East and the \\ est 
for the accomplishment of the things women believe in.” 

The suffrage plank, over which there was the biggest spon- 
taneous demonstration at San Francisco, went through as dratted 
by the representatives of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association and presented by Mrs. Guilford Dudley of Tennes- 
see, vice-president of the National Suffrage Association. It was 
a great moment in the career of Mrs. Park as the chairman of 
the National League of Women Voters and also as Cong 
sional Chairman of the National Woman Suffrage Association. 
She sat on the platform and witnessed the triumph of the close of 
her work for the Federal Suffrage Amendment and the successful 
outcome of the initial campaign for welfare legislation as emy))a- 
sized in the adoption of the woman’s platform presented by her 


mg 


organization. 

‘‘ Speaking in my individual capacity,” said Senator Glass that 
selfsame day, “I am in favor of the platform of the National 
League of Women Voters. The request by this League of Women 
voters for assurances of legislation having to do with Child \\el- 
fare, Education, Women in Gainful Occupations, Public Health 
and Morals, Independent Citizenship for Married Women and 
Increased Efficiency of the Home, are not only wise and helpful 
but seem to me consonant with the fundamentals of Democracy.” 

“ It is the most constructive program ever presented for a plat- 
form in my forty-one years of political convention experience,” 
said Charles Edward Russell, the well-known political diagnosti- 
cian, at a dinner given to the writers attending the convention. 
He referred to the woman’s platform contained in the six planks 
presented by the National League of Women Voters to the reso- 
lutions committee in the public hearing Monday night. 


Convention Itself Hears Planks 
HE WOMAN CITIZEN is in receipt of the following tele- 
gram from Elizabeth J. Hauser, Director of the Fifth 
Region of the League of Women Voters, it having been Miss 
Hauser’s delegated task to present the planks of the League of 
Women Voters to the Labor Party Convention in Chicago on 
July 13th: 

“Mrs. McCulloch made great speech to Labor Party Conven- 
tion this afternoon. Received much applause. Convention voted 
to refer planks to Resolutions Committee, with favorable recom- 
mendation. First convention to hear League demands. Rose 
Schneiderman seconded motion and supplemented McCulloch re- 
marks. John Walker, of mine workers, long-time friend, pre- 
sided.” 

Miss Hauser’s telegram, it will be noted, calls attention to the 
fact that the Labor Party’s convention is the first to hear planks 
in open convention. That the Labor Party will take favorable 
action by a virtually unanimous convention vote is the expectation 
at this writing. The Mrs. McCulloch mentioned in the telegram 
is Catherine Waugh McCulloch, of Chicago. 

It was on Sunday afternoon, July 11, that Miss Zara du Pont 
of Cleveland, Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch of Chicago, 
and Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser of Girard, Ohio, appeared before 
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the Resolutions Committee of the Committee of 48 and presented 
the planks. Mrs. McCulloch, who is chairman of the National 
League’s Committee on Unification of Laws, in a forceful pres- 
entation, suggested, in case the Forty-Eighters should adhere to 
their original policy of a very short platform and thus make it 
impracticable to incorporate the women’s planks, that the follow- 
ing pledge would be satisfactory : 

“ We note with approval the demands of the National League 
of Women Voters for improved legislation concerning Child Wel- 
fare, Education, The Home and High Prices, Women in Gainful 
Occupations, Public Health and Morals and Independent Citizen- 
ship for Married Women, and pledge our assistance for achieving 
success.” 

(;reat interest was evinced in the hearing and had not the 
League’s Committee itself suggested that discussion be stopped, it 
might have continued indefinitely. 

(ne gentleman who wished “to defend Mrs. McCulloch’s 
platform, as the only man in the room ready to do it,” brought a 
storm of protests from others who were just as eager and just 
as ready, including Vice-Chairman Chamberlain of Seattle, Wash- 
ingion, who was presiding. It was at this juncture that the 
League Committee expressed entire willingness to have the planks 
go to the Executive Committee for decision without further dis- 


cussion. 


Stale Stuff 


HE antis certainly need new material. 

ing into Tennessee an old letter written by one Annie Bock 
in which she wails and weeps over the way woman suffrage has 
worked in California. 

“ A year in politics,” the letter begins, showing forthwith its 
ancient lineage. California won suffrage in 1911. So the letter 
must have been written between 1912 and 1913 when California 
women had been “ a year in politics.” Yet the now eight-year-old 
letter is the freshest piece of evidence that the antis can produce 


Here they are send- 


as an argument against suffrage. 

And what an argument! 

Miss Bock says that a year of woman suffrage has increased 
immorality, divorce and murder, made cowards and puppets of 
California men and coarsened and cheapened California women. 

In answer to this lame and limping effort to besmirch the cause 
of ratification in Tennessee on July 10, Governor William D. 
Stephens of California wired Governor Roberts of Tennessee as 
follows: 

* Politics is cleanér, government better administered, and the 
moral welfare of the people far more intelligently and effectively 
promoted in California because of woman suffrage. Statements 
to the contrary are not justified by facts and results. [Equal suf- 
frage in California has justified itself in every way. No excep- 
tion. It was carried by about three thousand (3,000) in I9QII. 
It would be carried now by one hundred thousand (100,000) if 
voted upon by men only. If voted upon by both men and women 
it would carry by three hundred thousand (300,000).” 


Infant Mortality 


HE 1918 infant mortality rate for the U. S. birth registra- 
tion area, just published, is 101.7 points higher than the 
tate for the preceding year. 

Children’s Bureau investigations have shown that Uncle Sam’s 
babies die because they and their mothers do not have skilled 
care. Until such care is made available, as in England, for all 
women in all parts of the country, regardless of economic stand- 
ing, no great decline in the infant mortality rate may be expected. 


Dickering 


N the vocabulary of our best political circles the verb “ to 
dicker ” has an established place. Not exactly a place in the 
sun, Rather, a place in the dark. 
3ut as the blockade around the ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment tightens, the art of dickering seems to be 
by way of emerging into daylight. 

“fs it a dicker with the Democrats: ” 

* Looks like a dicker, doesn’t it?” 

“Who is doing the dickering? ” 

Questions like these bombard the headquarters of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association with a vehemence that 
indicates a vast loss of confidence in party leaders of professed 
Futile to point out the protestation, the 
Manifestly there 


allegiance to suffrage. 
effort of those leaders. 
is something, somebody, some group that is outranking the alleged 


It is having no result. 
S 


leaders. 

Who leads the leaders ? 

Nobody believes that on Governor Clement rests the real re- 
sponsibility for the Vermont stand. 

Nobody believes that on Governor Holcomb rests the real re- 
sponsibility for the Connecticut stand. 

It is noteworthy, as has been pointed out in these columns 
before, that the senatorial influence that dominated the opposition 
to suffrage in the 65th and 66th Congresses, is the same influence 
that dominated the Republican convention at Chicago. Is it that 
same influence that blocks the completion of ratification by the 
Republican party today? Can it be anything else? 
VEN that is not the whole question. From Tennessee comes 

the word that the Wadsworthians, having gone into that state 
to attempt the defeat of ratification, are making much of their 
success in combining with the Democrats to that end. 

The Wadsworthians are the satellites of that same Senator 
Wadsworth who wants to come before the women voters of New 
York seeking their votes for his reelection to the United States 
Senatorship in November; that same Senator Wadsworth who, 
acting as the misrepresentative of New York, repudiated the man- 
date of New York people and New York's Legislature, in the 
effort to block the submission of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. 

In a press statement Senator Wadsworth, scenting the Novem- 
ber elections, took pains this year to point out that since New 
York had voted for woman suffrage he had not lifted a finger 
against it. Yet today we find the Wadsworthians in Tennessee 
trying to link up with Democrats in an anti-ratification campaign! 

Black Republicans, of the original order of the believers in 
centralized power, hailing Tennessee of the Southland as their 
new ground of conquest! 

Southern Democrats in that same unholy alliance with New 
England that characterized the opposition to the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment in the 65th and 66th Congresses ! 

Are northern Republicans counting on southern Democrats on 
this suffrage issue? Are southern Democrats counting on north- 
ern Republicans ? 

Is it not about time that both of the major parties stood clear 
of these rumors of collusion, of “ dickering ”’? 


HE new German Reichstag was convoked on June 24 by 

Constantine Fehrenback, president of the German National 
Assembly. According to the Lokal Anzeiger, twenty-two women 
members hold seats. There are thirty-eight women in the Na- 
tional Assembly. 
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Here Is the Eleventh-Hour Record 


Where Is the Responsibility P 


E VERYBODY agrees that there is political responsibility for the failure to get the 30th state on the rati- 
fication roll of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. Both of the major parties are eager to claim credit. 


Neither will admit responsibility. 


Party in Power in Legislatures 


Here is the eleventh-hour record. Who is to blame? 


Legislatures That Have Rejected 


Republican 
1 7 


Governors Who Have Called Special Sessions 
Democratic 


Republican 
16 8 


(Colorado, Missouri and Nevada have closely balanced Legislatures) 


States Any One of Which Can End the Agony 


Republican Democratic 
32 16 
Legislatures That Have Ratified 
Republican Democratic 
29 6 
Republican - - - 2 

Vermont 
Connecticut 


Help from National Committee 


Republican National Committee, June 1, Chicago: 
“ Whereas, the Republican National Committee at its regular 


meetings has repeatedly endorsed woman suffrage, and the nine- 
teenth amendment to the constitution of the United States, and 
has called upon the congress to pass, and the states to ratify, stich 
amendment; and, whereas, such amendment still lacks ratifica- 
tion by a sufficient number of states to become a law; therefore 
be it 

“ Resolved, by the Republican National Committee, that the 
nineteenth constitutional amendment be, and the same is hereby 
again endorsed by this committee, and such Republican states as 
have not already done so are now urged to take such action by 
their governors and their Legislatures as will assure the ratifica- 
tion of such amendment and establish the right of equal suffrage 


at the earliest possible time.” 


Suffrage Plank (adopted at Chicago): 


We welcome women into full participation in the affairs of gov- 
ernment and the activities of the Republican party. We earnestly 
hope that Republican Legislatures in states which have not yet 
acted upon the suffrage amendment will ratify the amendment, 
to the end that all of the women of the nation of voting age may 
participate in the election of 1920, which is so important to the 


welfare of our country. 


Democratic - - - 4 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Florida 
Louisiana (Still in session) 


Help from National Committee 


Democratic National Committee, May 30: 

“ The committee calls on Legislatures of the various states for 
special session, if necessary, to ratify woman suffrage, when the 
constitutional amendment is passed by Congress, to enable women 
to vote at the Presidential election in 1920.” 

San Francisco, June 26. To Governor Roberts of Tenn.: 

“ The Democratic national committee at its meeting held today 
by unanimous vote directed me, as chairman of the committee, to 
send you the following message: 

“We most earnestly emphasize the extreme importance and 
urgency of an immediate meeting of your state Legislature for the 
purpose of ratifying the proposed nineteenth amendment to the 
federal constitution. 

“We trust that for the present all other legislative matters may, 
if necessary, be held in abeyance and that you will call an extra 
session of the Legislature of your state for such brief duration as 
may be required to act favorably on the amendment. Tennessee 
occupies a position of peculiar and pivotal importance and one 
that enables her to render a service of incalculable value to the 
women of America. We confidently expect, therefore, under 
your leadership and through the action of the Legislature of 
your state, that the women of the nation may be given the privilege 
of voting in the coming presidential election. 

“HOMER S. CUMMINGS, 
Chairman National Committec.” 


Suffrage Plank (adopted at San Francisco) : 

We endorse the proposed Nineteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States granting equal suffrage to women. 
We congratulate the Legislatures of thirty-five states which have 
already ratified said amendment, and we urge the Democratic 
Governors and Legislatures of Tennessee, North Carolina and 
Florida and such states as have not yet ratified the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment to unite in an effort to complete the process 
of ratification and secure the thirty-sixth state in time for all the 
women of the United States to participate in the fall election. \e 
commend the effective advocacy of the measure by President 
Wilson. 
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Cooperation of Party Leader—Senator Harding: 


“T need not tell you of my interest in the consummation of 
Woman Suffrage. I voted for it in the Senate, and a vote records 
a Senator’s purpose quite as faithfully as anything he may do. 

“ Nothing would please me more than to have ratification made 
effective to give American womanhood full participation in the 
elections of next November. This desire, sincerely spoken, does 
not conflict with my determination that I could not with propriety 
attempt to force any state executive to hasten action in violation 
of his own sense of duty. 

“Tf any state executive should ask my opinion about extraor- 
dinary efforts to consummate suffrage, I frankly will commend 
the thing you desire, but I cannot impose a demand, though I per- 
sonally hope to see women’s suffrage and women’s full participa- 
tion established at an early date.”’ 


Senator Harding after conferring with Governor Clement: 

“I told the Governor frankly that if my advice were wanted | 
would be glad to see Vermont Republicans close up the great 
franchise reform. The women throughout the nation are deeply 
interested in the national campaign and the ratification must be 
closed soon if they are universally to participate in the Federal 
election.” 

Responses from Pivotal States 


“ My conception of the constitutional limitation of the author- 
ity of the governor compels me to decline to call a special session.” 
—Governor Holcomb of Conn. 


“T have been calling on Senator Harding and we discussed 
the State of the Union agreeably, you can be sure, and we dis- 
cussed suffrage ratification by Vermont. Our State Republican 
convention asked me to call the extra session. Chairman Hays 
has urged it on behalf of the National Committee and many re- 
quests came to me from delegates to the National Convention. 
Naturally, I wanted Senator Harding’s views and he suggested an 
My reluctance is due to a feeling that Vermont pre- 


early call. 
We can 


fers to change the fundamental laws very deliberately. 
only change our state constitution by one direct appeal to the 
people and the favorable action of two Legislatures. We are 
reluctant, therefore, to ratify by a Legislature which was elected 
at a time when suffrage was not an issue.”—Governor Clement 
of Vt. 

With a Friendly Legislature 


Rutland, Vt., July 8.—Governor Clement, returning home 
here today for the first time since his conference in Washington 
with Senator Harding regarding a special session of the Vermont 
Legislature to make possible ratifications of the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment, said he was still undecided as to a special sessions. 

“ That Washington matter was given altogether too much 
publicity,” he added. 


Rutland, Vermont, July 12.—“ Governor Clement has issued a 
proclamation announcing his refusal to call the Vermont Legis- 
lature in special session to make possible ratification of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment.”—Press Dispatch. 

In doing this Governor Clement arrogates to himself authority 
superior to the Federal Constitution of the United States, auth- 
ority superior to the Republican party in national committee and 
in national convention, and places himself in direct opposition to 
the obvious conviction of the people of Vermont. Through their 
legislators the people of Vermont have signified their desire to 
ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. Governor Clement him- 
seli says that a majority of the members of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture stand pledged to ratify. The legislators of Vermont repre- 
sent the people of Vermont. 


Cooperation of Party Leader—President Wilson: 

“‘It would be a real service to the party and to the nation if it 
is possible for you, under the peculiar provisions of your state 
constitution, having in mind the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Ohio case, to call a special session of the Legislature 
of Tennessee to consider the suffrage amendment. Allow me to 
urge this very earnestly.”—Telegram sent to Governor Roberts of 
Tennessee, by the President. 


“T am sure I need not point out to you the critical importance 
of the action of your great state in the matter of suffrage amend- 
ment.—President’s telegram to Governor Bickett of N. C. 


Governor Cox 
Dayton, Ohio, July 7—Governor James M. Cox, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, today wired Frank J. Looney, 
chairman of the Louisiana Democratic State Central Committee, 
as follows: 
“T can only express my opinion. It is that the Legislature 
owes it as a duty to the Democratic Party to ratify at once.” 


Responses from Pivotal States 
“TI will call the session in ample time for the women to vote 


in the 1920 elections.”—-Governor Roberts of Tenn. 


“TI hope that the Tennessee Legislature will meet and ratify 
the amendment and thus make immediate action by North Caro- 
lina unnecessary. 

“We have neither the time nor the money, and such action on 
the part of Tennessee would save this state the feeling of bitter- 
ness that would surely be engendered by debate on the subject that 
would come up in our Legislature. 

“T have said all I intend to say on the subject of ratification. 
While I will take my medicine, I will never swear that it tastes 


good, for it doesn’t.”—Governor Bickett of N. C. 


With a Hostile Legislature 


Baton Rouge, La., July 8.—A motion to suspend the rules of 
the House of Representatives of the Louisiana Legislature so as 
to permit action on the suffrage amendment before adjournment 
of the session was defeated by a vote of 52 to 46. 

The attempt to get the proposition before the Legislature failed, 
despite the receipt by the chairman of the state Democratic party 
of a telegram from James M. Cox, the Democratic nominee for 
President, in which he urged immediate passage of the amend- 
ment, saying that “the Legislature owed such action to the 
Democratic party.” 
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Party in Power in Legislatures That 
Have Ratified 


Not Ratified 
Republican 





Ratified 





Democratic Republican Democratic 





California 


Arkansas 
7 Colorado 


Arizona Connecticut 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Idaho 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Non-Partisan 
Legislature, 
but Republican 
in presidential 
elections. 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire | 
New Jersey 
New Mezico 
New York 


Florida 





Missouri 








| 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


North Carolina 


Texas 
Utah 








Oklahoma Tennessee Vermont 


6 29 3 2 














Rejected 





Republican Democratic 





Alabama 
Mississippi 
Georgia 

South Carolina 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Louisiana 


l 7 


Delaware 








Of Twenty-four Special Sessions Called to Ratify 
Including Delaware 


By Democratic Governors By Republican Governors 


OOO vib. sirnccinversoeacgen SIME § AVIBORNG v0 sc ccecsccccsees Campbell 
CN Oe Gardner California .............44. Stephens 
UNS cic Sirk ous. owinesiase Brough Delaware ............... Townsend 
MI arcttiavestoiary-« ak aisrons-a/9 POMROEFTEY § TOGRO oc ces iiciescastvensndeen Davis 
NE ioc dec Zivcarewnieeipaces Stewart Indiana ............0.00 Goodrich 
I oo cctintidn cxslevevopeod I NN Sy So cn ae Harding 
eee ree Robertson Maine ...........ccceeceeed Milliken 
West Virginia............ Cornwell Minnesota .............. Burnquist 
bo a ee McKelvie 
New Hampshire........... Bartlett 
DOW! TECHS 5.559 s00606:0% Larrazolo 
TRG DORE. 6.60 65c:05.e sian Frazier 
ENN ss sae ces vr iureie Cacia Olcott 
SOUR DIGROIGE.......0000:004 Norbeck 
NINE sofa .5.2c2.uoscsow caren Carey 
a Hart 
(8) (16) 





It is the 36th state that counts. The party that will 
have the final claim on the woman vote in November is 
the party that brings in the 36th state and thus makes 
ratification operative in the other 35. 


States That Have Ratified 


R—In Regular Session (10) 
S—In Special Session (25) 


In 1919 
eck annaa ewe Gee RRS dee eee ree ee R June to 
NS 5 ok b0b0 6b 6 ee RNS d Heed Re oes HN e R June 10 
SE vabssuneserel dees canaden verses 2eeral gee OD 
rere rer rer T Tree eT rere eer R June 16 
EE ee ny eee rt. Peet et renee eee R June 16 
Re go ceebe be cacvicnsaves ecb evesvewen S June 16 
INE on cs bc cavccee ed sete neses ceeaes R June 24 
EN, Siicddsaerncnsseninivunneneee's R June 25 
SS ee Oe TT ee eee eee eee T_ June 28 
TM fa de cau skoip coke sabi seeie wide oy weer we S July 2 
ck cieeed Shas eek SLEEK Le RRR eR S July 3 
EES DOES CET TEC CET STOTT ET SS oS 
ied kee een bdne Ser aY sue bee's oHHd'S S July 30 
ais cieaieeee sade ee ss esnwecwenk Seis S Aug. 2 
i cc Kncaged ae kakhaes senha ems ROY S Sept. 8 
is aan we Sunle b4 ne Ea wia awinw ox S Sept. 10 
RRS ene reer ee ree ee S Sept. 30 
ROE POET ee ee ee EET Ey S Nov. 1 
CRW ie niheed HHOTA AES OWA ed EO ays S Nov. 5 
Ce cc ivinecennen ai ceseseaeseew ees S Dec. 1 
a cick walk giles nnsenyd sees see S Dec. 4 
EG ied cag hedrnmeNeeeewersK eee ees eee S Dec. 12 
In 1920 
IS Sica sesaseerensd beers toes R Jan. 6 
SEE Sccsadeouse se eivesecerneteeinan ees R Jan. 6 
icin twain ke eke oo eT bth we S Jan. 12 
Eee eras ere reer oe oem. © 
Ady aclilaneia aula bearer hewn wes ouie-dite > jan. a 
iis nis dicate nna bue Cheep ied <aes S Feb. 7 
nis: jpin chick avin as BA Mw AMR aOe a Rodi tk R Feb. 9 
en tence saves sonte ina ee eewnbetet S Feb. 11 
nti er thr ed eekehintesreenencens S Feb. 12 
i  crcnstarebbecedenkins aaeeenieees S Feb. 19 
is cise sshaie ein mela a & Rene Aiwa aque S Feb. 28 
I ee ee ee ne eer S Mch. to 
, icccnketkedeobss £6nkedees waenee S Mch. 22 
Failed to Ratify 


5. South Carolina. 
6. Virginia. 

7. Delaware. 

8. Louisiana. 


Pending in 1920 
Only the States that Have Not Acted Are Listed 


North Carolina (special session scheduled)..... July or August 
Tennessee (special session scheduled)...............: \ugust 9 


1. Alabama. 
2. Georgia. 
3. Maryland. 
4. Mississippi. 


Regular Session in 1921 
Only the States that Have Not Acted Are Listed 


EL ub G.c FR GU AG tA mee eee O80SRS CRON SO eS January 
EN a dd ce neh eae SEE Mees 4ON OTR SaN eo Rees January 
EE isis id baka aa ae MER lNe Su Mahe Ga ie wed April 


(Delaware, South Carolina, North Carolina and Georgia also have reg- 
ular sessions in 1921. It ts expected that North Carolina will ratify at 
its special July session. The Legislatures of the other three states defeated 
ratification in 1920. But the Legislatures of 1921 are to be elected in No- 
vember, so that there will be another chance for ratification in 1921 in 
each of these states.) 


Regular Session in 1923 


i. FD: igen PR Rae Ke S Oe eee tone sens January 
Recapitulation 

ai hed eid hatin era TRANS ORO we Oe ee! 35 

ERE IOS EET ET LOE PE ED OD 8 

Special session pending for 1920. ..........sccccecscecess 2 

Beet Bh BOT CS BOUT FOE 6 oo vos siccscescsecsesssese. 3 

18 


*Michigan’s Legislature was in special session when the amend- 
ment was passed. It promptly ratified. 
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Whatever Else 


I READ with great interest an arti- 
cle in a recent issue of your maga- 
zine on housekeeping as it may be in 
the future—a long way in the future 
it seems to me—and I cannot refrain 
from making some reply. 

| am one of the housekeepers whom 
the war and its aftermath have hit 
rather hard in the matter of servants. 
Earlier in my life, when I had four 
babies at once in the nursery, | regu- 
larly employed five servants. The 
war with its Liberty bonds, income tax 
and patriotic appeals for saving, 
caused me to cut the number to three, 
which I considered the absolute mini- 


We Lose We Must Keep the Home 


Another Point of View 


N the issue of June 19th we published an 

article by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
under the above title. In it Mrs. Gilman sought 
to make the point that housework must be “ pro- 
fessionalized” and that the distinction between 
the function of child-bearing and the vocations 
of cooking, housework and kindergartening must 
be kept clear; that it is a mistake to assume that 
the function and all the vocations can be and 
must be combined in the one woman, that both 
function and vocation have suffered by the scat- 
tering of ability through over-insistence on such 


a combination. 


In this second article on the subject, which 
comes from Mrs. J. C. Hardy, of Mississippi, 
the essential contribution to the argument is that 
the combination is well-nigh unescapable under 


often have no stronger 
reason than their own dislike for 
housework, and lack of thought and 
work, 


They very 


application to simplify that 
and bring it within their ability to per- 
form. 
of these, they do not think doing the 


Or, stronger reason than either 


work of their homes genteel, and they 
are afraid their friends will not think 
so either. 

To offset this mistaken idea about 
gentility, rather than the specializing 
of the home as was suggested, I am 
looking for the ideal service bureau, 
where the would-be employer will have 
to show better wanting 
some one to do her work for her than 


cause for 


the mere desire to get out of it herself. 





mum. I frankly looked forward to 
aiter-the-war times, when I would go 
back to the old basis. But when those 
times came, with huge increases in all 
prices, with such wages paid that they 
drew almost every house servant in 
this country into other work, I was 
uwmpelled to reorganize my household 
v.l a practically servantless basis. 

I will not tell you my methods which have made for greater 
Every woman 


which must prevail. 


ended even yet. 


cumfort as well as greater efficiency in the home. 
is a method unto herself. No other woman could follow my 
methods with the same degree of satisfaction that I have had, but 
would employ her own methods, suited to her own individual 
requirements, and to the same end. 

But I will say this: We like our servantless home, and we do 
not intend to return to the old system, even should labor come 
again within our ability to secure and means to purchase. 

A home, like a business, should be self-sustaining, not actually 
in producing funds with which to run it, but, at least, in causing 
no more labor in its operation than can be accomplished by the 
members of its household. 

To this end a readjustment of ourselves as women, with the 
average woman's idea of the equipment necessary to maintain a 
home, must be brought about. This must, however, be done with- 
out specializing the home to the point where it ceases to be indi- 


vidualized. 


HIS readjustment will cut out all unnecessary equipment in 
the way of extra ornamentation, such as furnishings and 
hangings, that we have come to think necessary. It will also affect 
the clothing of the family, and tend to simplify both the number 
and the style of garments, so that the laundry may either be done 
at home by those who wear the clothes, or at a public laundry, 
where the wear and tear are at a maximum. It will mean a more 
universal use of mechanical devices in every branch of house- 
work. 
It will, without a doubt, eliminate from the kitchen much of the 
work we now think must be done there. That it will mean the 
eventual bringing to the door of all foods ready prepared I very 


much doubt. However much of the food can be and is now 


brought in ready to serve, I believe much of the cooking will still 
have to be done in the house, to give it a feeling of home. 

But there will always be peopie who will employ servants at 
whatever price, and without regard to their actual need of them. 


the economic régime of the day, that it is not a 
question of woman’s capacity but of her duty 


We commend both points of view to the atten- 
tion of our readers, sure that the argument is not 


Through that ideal bureau no 
woman could secure a servant unless 
she were sick or physically disquali- 
fied to do work herself, or when sick- 
ness in the family made help necessary 
to bear the extra burden, or when 
small children in the family made 
heavy demands on the mother’s time 
and vitality, or in cases where the mother was employed in 
gainful work outside the home, necessary to the upkeep of the 
home. Nor would any person be allowed to hire any woman 
unless one or more of these conditions prevailed in her home. 
Utopian? Probably, but how often is the Utopia of one genera- 
tion the living condition of the next! 

Because home duties are distasteful to her, take time that she 
would rather use for something else, or because they are confining 
and tiresome are not sufficient reasons why a woman should 
shirk them. Life is like that. 

ANY a man is in the same boat. But he goes on from day to 

day, distaste, tired feeling and all. He doesn’t talk much 
about losing the home or keeping it. If he is single he goes on un- 
til one day he finds the girl he thinks he is looking for, and then 
After that he goes on because stopping 


they establish a home. 
And the girl should be willing to do her 


has become impossible. 
part simply from a sense of pride and fairness. 

And now about those women who have special talents which 
motherhood and wifehood do not satisfy. Sometimes we do meet 
women who are fundamentally unsuited to the high calling of 
carrying on the race. But there is nothing to prove that an over- 
whelming talent in another direction fits them better for some 
other calling. A woman's special talent, God-given, which, if 
she shirks, none other can assume, and for which the world must 
be forever the richer or the poorer, according as she uses or fails 
to use it, is motherhood. 

The time will come later when she will have the opportunity 
to develop any minor talent she may possess. As things go now, 
the heyday of her life is in the vears after the children are grown, 
Her mind has reached a fine maturity, and her sense of values 
and her poise are surer and safer than they could have been in 
the days when her desire to exercise her special talent was strong- 
est. I have little patience with those women who are unwilling to 

(Continued on next page) 
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Whatever Else We Lose We 
Must Keep the Home 


(Continued from page 179) 


tion to make of it the greatest success. 

The home will stand. It has always stood. There may be 
changes in the details of its conduct, but as long as the great, 
fundamental reasons for its existence remain there will be homes. 
Those reasons exist today as strongly as ever. Would it not be 
wiser, then, for women, with the greater power and influence 
which today has given them, to remake the smaller details of mod- 
ern home maintenance to meet modern home conditions than to 
allow these changes to be made for them? 


HESE ideas are given by a woman who has been all alung 
the way. She has reared a large family, partly under old 
conditions of cheap and moderately efficient house service, partly 
under the new system of poor help and mighty little of that. She 
has seen many old things pass away, and has made some cheeriul 
attempt to harmonize new conditions with old ideas. When this 
was impossible she changed her ideas. Lastly, she hopes to live 
longer still, and to continue to strive for an equitable adjustment 
of the old and the new before her work shall have been finished. 
To summarize the influences that might tend to stabilize home 
conditions, I suggest: 

1. The forming of public sentiment so that the home-helper, 
home-maker and housekeeping may be raised to the dignity of a 
profession and respected accordingly, so that workers in this pro- 
fession may not be classed as servants any more than saleswomen, 
stenographers, and teachers. 

2. The crystalizing of individual sentiment so that excess of 
household equipment will be considered bad taste, which no 
woman may display and live socially, just as now the overloading 
of her person with jewelry renders her socially impossible. 

3. The moulding of public thought into a constantly increasing 
demand for simplicity in every phase of home-life. Simplicity 
and unaffectedness are the roads over which present uneasiness 
concerning the home must travel to reach the haven of certainty 
as to future safety. 

4. The establishing by community cooperation of a home- 
helpers’ bureau with adequate rules for safeguarding the interests 
of both helper and housewife. The beginnings of some such ideas 
as have already been mentioned might be embodied, with other 
regulations such as local requirements might demand. 

Gulfport, Miss. Lutu Dantet Harpy. 


Counting the Planks 


66 ig summing up which of our pianks the Republicans incor- 

porated in their platform,” says Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
Chairman of the National League of Women Voters, “we find 
that they adopted: 

Prohibition of Child Labor throughout the United States. 

Training in citizenship for the youth of our land. 

Increased Federal support for vocational training in home 

economics. 

Equal pay for equal work. 

Independent Citizenship for married women. 

“The fundamental principles underlying some of the measures 
we presented were endorsed by the Chicago convention in sub- 
stance if not in exactly the wording of our planks, for instance, 
the request for the formation of co-operative associations for 
marketing of farm products and for the prevention of discrimi- 
nation, and adequate facilities for receiving, handling and market- 
ing food.” 
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The Peace We Fought For 
RS. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT of England in 
explaining the value to the world of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, said that the Alliance had held together 
through the seven hard years from the Congress of Budapest to 
“* Seven years full of tragedy, exulta- 


July 7, 1920 





the Congress of Geneva. 
tions and agonies.” 

“ Difficult and delicate as the international situation created b) 
the war often was,” declared Mrs. Fawcett, “ the Alliance held to- 
gether. It never lost touch with any of its twenty-six affiliated 
countries. Headquarters Committee in London quickly 
with firm conviction, the principle that it was absolutely 
to the continued existence of the Alliance to observe neutrality 
on all purely national subjects, and, not to allow its organ, Jus 
Sujfragit, to be used for the advocacy of doctrines on which 


grasped, 
essential 


suffragists were not united.” 

The significance of this is greater when one realizes that 
throughout the war the organ of the Alliance was printed in 
England, an allied country; that leading suffragists in Great 
Britain, led by Mrs, Fawcett, were carrying on war work of great 
magnitude, such as the famous Scottish Woman’s Hospitals, and 
that the staff of workers were loyal to the Allies. 

Yet this policy laid down in October, 1915, including the belief 
that ‘“‘ Controversial topics, such as pacifism, on which suffragists 
are divided in belief, should not be advocated,” was faithfully 
carried out. 

Many people had declared in 1914 that the Alliance could never 
hold together, yet at the end of hostilities in November, 1918, it 
had not lost a single auxiliary society. 

“ From the international point of view, we issued from the war 
far stronger than we were before,” said Mrs. Fawcett, “ because, 
owing to many causes, chief of which were the ploughing up of 
old prejudices and the sowing the seed of new ideas, and the 
sweeping away of the three great European autocracies, no fewer 
than fifteen countries had, during the war, definitely accepted the 
principle of the political equality of women, and, in addition, both 
Houses of the American Congress had passed, by the necessary 
majorities, the Susan B. Anthony woman suffrage amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. Besides these unpre- 
cedented victories for our cause, many countries brought into 
existence by the Peace Conference in Paris, 1919, entered upon 
the status of nationhood with their women fully enfranchised. A 
further victory was achieved when the Covenant of the League 
of Nations laid it down as an established principle that all offices 
connected with the League, including the Secretariat, were to be 
open to women. Hence the period which some gloomy prophets 
had believed would be fatal to our movement had in reality proved 
to be that of the most rapid development known in its whole his- 
tory. 

“What are all of us doing for Peace now? Millions have died 
for it. Are we prepared to live for it? Our duty is to live for 
the cause for which our men have died. 

“ How often have we suffragists been told we should never 
succeed—that men had complete power over us and would never 
relinquish it? But we did not listen, we persevered and won our 
cause. What was said to be impossible has happened. The three 
great autocracies, always the enemies of Peace, Russia, Germany, 
and Austria, have crumbled to ruin during the war, a lesson surely 
in the comparative durability of the societies founded on free- 
dom; women have power which they have never had before and 
should use it in all countries to prevent war. Great difficulties no 
doubt remain, but they can and will be overcome if we bring the 
will and determination to overcome them which we brought to 
the prosecution of the war.” 








Better Coffee ! 





How ?—Fresher Coffee Pot 


iF. course you want your tea and cof- 

fee at their best! That means you 
must have always—fresh coffee and tea 
pots. Here’s a simple recipe that makes 
the “insides” of coffee and tea pots 
absolutely pure and sweet: 


Place a teaspoonful of Gold Dust in 
the pot, fill half full with cold water, 
let boil a few moments. Pour out part 
of water and scrub with small brush. 
Scald with hot water. Turn upside 
down to drain. 


This Gold Dust treatment purifies coffee 
and tea pots. That’s why it helps to make 
your tea and coffee taste as they really should! 


Don’t wait till your package of Gold Dust is 
empty. Go get another package today. But 
—be sure it really is Gold Dust you buy. 


Cie FAIR BANK Zearawy3 








{ Let the Gold Dust 


Twins do your werk | 
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Sweaters 


That Make Vacation 
Days More Enjoyable 


ae cool Maine nights, as 
a sun-shield for beach 
promenading, for roughing it 
in mountains or the country 
and for general sports wear, 
one of these bright-hued Fibre 
Silk Sweaters becomes a 
splendid acquisition to any 
wardrobe. All voguish col- 
ors are featured in Slip-on, 
Tuxedo, and Smock models. 
Prices range moderately 


from $12.75 to $100.00 


Store closes at 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE 
38th St. NEW YORK 39th St. 




















Conventions to Come 


ONVENTIONS in the near future are those of the Women’s 
Association of Commerce, and the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

The latter will take place in St. Paul, July 27th-30th. It will 
be the second annual convention of the Federation, which was 
founded in St. Louis a year ago. 

Its president is Miss Gail Laughlin of California. Its execu- 
tive secretary, Miss Lena Madisen Phillips. Its official organ is 
the Independent Woman, a magazine edited by Mrs. Ida Clyde 
Clark. 

Among the questions which will be discussed on the close- 
packed convention program are: Training for business, a discus- 
sion led by Miss Emma Hirelt of the Bureau of Vocations, 
efficient standards in business colleges, thrift, child hygiene, and 
the modern triangle—woman, home and business, 

One other feature will be the vocational luncheons at which 
prominent women in advertising, insurance, manufacturing, law, 
medicine and public health will give the stories of their own 
careers. 

Mary Austin, one of the contributing editors of the official 
magazine, will be a speaker, as will Dr. [:sther Pohl Lovejoy, 
head of the International Women’s Medical Association, and 
candidate for U. S. Congress. 

The growth of the Federation, according to a report given in 
June, shows recent paid-up membership from sixty clubs in 
twenty-eight states, representing some seven or eight thousand 
members. ; 

Twenty-six states will report upon state federations at the St. 
Paul Conference. 

The Minneapolis, Minnesota, club reports 1700 members, rep- 
resenting 100 different kinds of business and a new club house. 
In Cleveland 299 business women met one day last March and 
pledged $20,000 for a club house—a change from the days when 
women had no pecuniary outlook but a cake sale. 

The Birmingham, Alabama, club has just finished a drive for 
1126 members. This is one of the oldest clubs of business 
women and it is interesting to note that growth in the Federation 
is very strong in southern states. 


Italian Women Sense Their Power 
—_ Suffrage for Italian women is nearing completion. 


The suffrage bill which would give them parliamentary 
and local suffrage has passed the Chamber of Deputies, but, like 
the French bill which is in practically the same position, is not 
yet ratified by the Senate. 

In Italy the suffrage measure has a powerful popular backing, 
being on the programs of the Catholic, Socialist and Republican 
parties, and on that of almost all the groups in the Chamber. 

“In the whole of Italy from north to south,” says Fernande 
Salvenini, “ public opinion has accustomed itself to the idea of 
women voters with astonishing ease. In the light of what can 
already be called an accomplished fact, the tranquil good sense 
of the people, so little recognized abroad, has triumphed more 
quickly than elsewhere over the prejudices of centuries.” 

The swift reversion seems to be due less to academic argument 
than to economic adjustment. 

Whether people like it or not, woman in Italy, as elsewhere, 
has become an indispensable element in the common work. 

Even before the war, Italian statistics showed some 6,000,000 
women occupied in various industries outside of the home. The 
major part of the women of the proletarian and lower middle 
classes were even then in workshops, factories, offices and schools. 

Since the war, quite apart from temporary employment of 
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women in the absence of men, the present economic position of 
middle class Italians is such as to force girls as well as boys into 
gainful occupations. 

The middle class has been the most conventional of all Italian 
people, but the women in it are already very different from what 
they were a short time ago. During the war they were forced 
into responsibilities concerning business and their children. They 
organized and carried on social work and war work. 

It is custom and tradition rather than law which now binds 
women according to an Italian writer in the [Vomen’s Leader, 
published in London. 

A recent law has delivered them from “ marital authorization ” 
bondage, they enjoy rights of guardianship and are admitted to 
public employment, except such as has to do with national de- 
fence. 

Family tradition and social usage still put their clamps on 
woman, “ but when she has gained a clear realisation of her own 
interests she will have the means of making them felt, and she 
knows tt. 

“On the benches of schools and universities where little girls 
and little boys, young girls and young men study together, in 
offices, in workshops, and in factories, the new woman is pre- 
paring herself and making herself felt. Even in the little towns 
of Southern Italy, where life has a touching patriarchal char- 
acter, where the old mother often does not know how to read 
but can put in her word when the candidates for the electoral 
college are being discussed round the family table—those little 
towns where a girl can more easily obtain permission to go alone 
and work in the Universities of Rome or Florence than to go 
out alone under the eyes of her neighbors—even there woman’s 
suffrage is talked of freely today, and without causing the least 
shock to anyone. 

“Ts it because men are telling themselves that now they will 
But they would do well 


get two votes instead of one? Perhaps. 


to prepare themselves for some disillusionment on this point.” 


Time’s Revenges 
WO women who suffered persecution and martyrdom in 
their time have lately been publicly honored. The canoniza- 
tion of Joan of Arc was lately celebrated at Rome, and a statue 
of Anne Hutchinson has been unveiled at the State House in 
Massachusetts—the state from which she was expelled with 
contumely, to meet death later at the hands of the Indians. 

The two women stood for very different things, yet each, in 
a way, was a representative of the woman movement. An ele- 
ment in the bitterness felt against each was that she was thought 
to have gone out of “‘ woman’s sphere ’’—Joan by donning male 
attire and leading armies to battle; Anne Hutchinson by becom- 
ing a religious teacher in defiance of the supposed commands 
of St. Paul. 

Anne Hutchinson, in her statue, has her arm thrown protect- 
ingly around a little girl And around how. many little girls, 
starting out upon untried paths, has the memory of Joan thrown 
a protecting arm! 

Among the great crowd present at the canonization there were 
more than three hundred descendants of the family to which the 
famous French peasant girl belonged. And how many hundreds 
of her spiritual descendants are scattered all over the world- 
women who have gone forward bravely in new paths, listening 
to voices that others could not hear, and leading forlorn hopes 
to victory! There have been a multitude of them in the equal 
richts movement and in every other movement to make the world 
better. They suffer in their lives but later on it is realized thar 
they were helpers and light bringers. May their tribe increase! 


A. S..B. 
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FAMOUS BEAUTIES 


ANNETTE BADE—a popular beauty 
of the New York stage, finds a sympathetic 
charm for her appealing loveliness in 
the MALLINSON SILKS—-here the sheer 
Indestructible Voile. 


Equally “‘famous beauties’’ are the new 


MALNSONS 


PUSSY WILLOW 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
In plain colors and new prints 
KUMSI-KUMSA KLIMAX SATIN 
DREAM CREPE NEWPORT CORD 


DEW-KIST 


ROSHANARA CREPE THISLDU 
CHINCHILLA SATIN KHAKI-KOOL 
DELUXKNIT 


FISHER-MAID 


[All trade-mark names) 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing apparel al the better 
Garment Departments and Class Shops 


Look for the name MALLINSON on the seloage 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


“The National Silks of International Fame” 


= Madison Avenue, 31st Street ( 


NEW YORK FL 
Toy 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 
MATTRESS 





Excelsior Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 


oe 


ys ey 


It protects the mattress and ards to its life. Made 

of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 

ding—wash easily—dry ligh: and fluffy as new. 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 





Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 






























PECIAL FORMULAS 


for the CARE of the HAIR 


OR many years in successful use with the Ogilvie Sisters’ 

private clientele, these highly efficacious preparations for the 
scalp and hair from their own formulas are now offered for the 
first time to a prospective patronage at large. 


TONIC for OILY HAIR 


(8/ 
A As most every thoughtful feminine knows, oily hair is caused by oil 
¥ glands that become inflamed and then expand and leak, issuing their 

lubrication upon the scalp instead of the hair roots. 

& This tonic restores the glands to their normal size, thus stimulating 

Z circulation and enabling them to lubricate the reots without undue 

leakage. The hair is strengthened, stops falling out, and displays 

i}, all its silky luster and natural beauty. 

4 Furthermore, it not only removes dust and excessive oil, but makes 
7} the hair wonderfully easy to do $2.00, postpaid 
it 4 

‘yw TONIC for DRY HAIR 
always lifeless The scalp is continually 


Undernourished hair is 
peeling and the hair becomes brittle, breaking off at the roots and ends. 
This tonic not only provides nourishment for scalps lacking natural 
a marvelous stimulant, restoring the hair to its 


; oils, but acts as 
f normal strength and rendering it luxuriously abundant as well as 
v soft and glossy. Then, too, it almost immediately frees the scalp of 


$2.00, postpaid 





/ 
} i its tenseness. 
\ A TONIC for WHITENING the HAIR 








ied ain, 


New York L 
a, 








Especially prepared to give yellowish gray hair a pure white tinge— 7 
the much admired crown of silver threads. It is not a bleach, but an ' 
effective hair tonic, cleansing the scalp, making the hair bright, fluffy 424 
and lustrous. 2.75, postpaid os 
“Zoe 
oa 
HENNA SHAMPOO Td 
This shampoo powder Page ey a beautiful luster to any shade of hair, 
while cleansing it. does not dye and does not bleach, but accen- 
tuates the lights of ue natural shade to best advantage. \ 
Two sizes, $0.50 and $1.00 
505 Fifth Avenue ¢ , 


whine all the police stations in the city. 
aa? 


Womanly Activities 


HINT of what the League of Women Voters hopes to do 
A with local conditions is given by Mrs. Joseph Bowen's 
summary of ten years’ work by the Woman’s City Club of Chi- 
cago, recently published in the Club Bulletin. On the educational 
side, citizenship work which has reached many thousands of 
women has been carried on by the Central Municipal Citizen- 
ship Committee, of which Jane Addams is chairman and which 
was one of the earliest organizations to instruct voting women in 


citizenship and municipal issues. The committee has issued, trom 
time to time, printed matter for general distribution, elucidating 


questions to come up at impending elections and has been, ;s- 
sibly, the greatest educative factor in the Club. This committee 
held a mass meeting of women voters in March, the 
Auditorium, to protest against the corrupt city administration of 


Ig10, at 


the time and to adopt a Woman’s Municipal Platform, for which 
there was great demand by civic organizations from all over the 
country. No less than 200 weekly classes in citizenship ! ave 
been carried on by the Tuesday Citizenship classes, incluing 


first hand studies of city and county government, and by the 
Industrial Civic Center Committee, the third group in the (lub 
working in the field of citizenship instruction, which has ¢g 
and has made the cirls 


for 


civics instruction to girls in factories, 
familiar, by talks and excursions, with 
recreation and self-improvement. 


the city resources 


Work for improving material and moral conditions in the city 
began, says Mrs. Bowen, with “ Womanly Activities,” the keep- 
ing clean of the city, the consideration of public health, the wel- 
fare of the unfortunate, the inspection of schools and _ play- 
grounds. But with the approach of the vote, a large part of the 
activities of the club have been devoted to questions concerning 
the business administration of the city. 

ort- 


Among the club’s thirty-six active committees doing an im] 
ant civic work is the Bathing Beach Committee, which as early 
as IQII reclaimed the 39th Street Beach for bathers. Later the 
committee assisted the city in planning Clarendon Beach, and is 
largely responsible for two important new beaches and for life- 
guard attendance, lighting, etc., at other beaches. 

The Clean Air Committee has also done an important work 
which has affected ventilation in cars and helped to abate the 
smoke nuisance. In 1912 it made a study of ventilation and 
temperature in the public schools which the superintendent of 
schools, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, in a public address referred to 
as “so fair and practical” that she was able to put it into im- 
mediate use by cutting it up into sections and distributing them 
to the engineers of the buildings reported. The following year 
another study of the schools showed greatly improved condi- 
tions. 

It was because of her activities as chairman of the Committee 
on City Waste that Miss Mary McDowell was made one of the 
two women members of the Municipal Garbage Commission, 
appointed by the Mayor to consider the best methods of collect- 
ing and disposing of the city waste. This committee for vears 
worked for the establishment of a Bureau of City Waste under 
the Commissioner of Public Works. Its influence defeated a 
bond issue of $2,000,000 for the completion of a Municipal 
Garbage System without the creation of a Bureau of City Waste 
with a technical man in charge; when the recommendations of 
the committee were finally met and the Bureau created it sup- 
ported a bond issue of $1,000,000 which was voted by the city. 

The Police Committee has made a thorough investigation of 
It has studied the proposed 
bond issues for new jails and advised against voting for them, 
because the plans evidently had not been well considered. 

The Club did excellent service in many lines of work during 
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the war, its existing citizenship activities being especially adapt- 
able to Americanization work and its Ward Branches being the 
means of the registration of 156,000 women in war work in 
Chicago. The war work of the club’s Social Hygiene Commit- 
tee was so notable that Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros, its chairman, has 
been appointed by the state to carry on a social hygiene cam- 
paign. 

Other notable activities are the Child Hygiene Committee, of 
which Mrs. Ira Couch Wood is now chairman, the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit and the Food and Markets Committee, which among 
other things cooperated with various commercial groups in an 
experiment to direct the attention of the public to an article of 
food at the exact time of year when it was cheapest and plentiful 
and thus prevent loss to the producer, the merchant and the con- 
sumer. It inaugurated a Peach Week in August, 1915, and 
secured a price of $1.50 a bushel, for peaches, with the result 
that 455 carloads were sold in Chicago in four days. It was 
active in circulating petitions for the establishment of a South 
Side Municipal Market. 

On account of the untiring work of its many “ Watch Dog” 
committees one of the city aldermen has said that few speeches 
ihe council floor were any longer addressed to members of the 
council. “ They are all prepared with an eye to the women who 
attend the meetings,” he said. ‘ No Alderman really talks to his 
brother Alderman any more; every man is seeking to convince 
r impress or conciliate the women who are there to watch the 


on 


( 


ceedings.” 
lhe club has a membership of 4,000, but aims at 10,000. 


pri 


W omen on Juries 


HE latest discussion of women jurors appears in an editorial 
: the Central Law Journal. It takes the ground taken by 
almost all courts that special legislation is necessary. 
rial goes on the assumption, not borne out by the proportions that 


The edito- 


jury duty bears in men’s lives, that this duty is a heavy burden on 
the citizen, but holds that: “If it should be found that there are 
many women who, because of their intellectual qualifications and 
freedom from the restraints of motherhood, are able to serve and 
whose service in this respect on the jury would facilitate and im- 
prove the administration of justice in the court, then, under such 
circumstances and with proper safeguards and exemptions, we 
believe a Legislature would be justified in removing the broad ar- 
bitrary restriction against women serving as jurors. 

“ We believe, however, that, in such event, instead of providing 


for exemptions from jury service on the ground of maternity, 


_ motherhood, large family, etc., and thus attempting to anticipate 


the cases when it would not be public policy to impose this addi- 
tional burden upon women, it would be better to let the women 
themselves determine when they think it would be unwise for 
them to assume the duty of jury service. This is the law in five 
of the six states which now impose the duty of jury service upon 
women, to-wit: Kansas, California, Utah, Nevada and Colorado. 
Only in Idaho is jury service by women mandatory.” 


In Corea 
OREAN women are going into business, and going strong. 

4 Leading Corean women are the promoters of the Eastern 
Asia Women’s Commercial Corporation, just formed at Keijo 
with a capital of $200,000 in $10 shares. Stock subscriptions 
are limited to Coreans only. 

The promoters have issued a prospectus stating that their object 
is to buy and sell the usual household commodities to increase 
the comforts of Corean homes and to educate their country 
women in business methods. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


SUBDIVISIONS OF THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 


LESSON XIV 
HEN it comes to the control of the army 
the United States, the 


student feels as bewildered as Alice when she 


and navy of 
tried to find out the name of the song about 
the “old man a-sittin’ on a gate.” 

“That isn’t what the song really is, it’s just 
its name,” said the White Knight, “and it isn’t 
what its name is, but what its name is called.” 

So with the question of who rules the 
armed forces of the nation. 

“T rule,” scys Congress, “because to me is 
given power ‘to raise and support armies and 
maintain navies.’” 

“T rule,” says the President of the United 
States, “ because in peace and war I am com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and even of the militia of the 
several states when they are called into actual 
service of the country.” 

“T rule,” says the General Staff, “ becaus2 
mine is the duty of supervising military affairs, 
controlling troops of the line, preparing plans 
for defense and advising the Secretary of 
War.” 

“T rule,” says the Secretary of War, “ be- 
cause I administer all matters pertaining to na- 
tional defense.” 

“ And what about me?” asks the Secretary of 
the Navy, “since without my department troops 
would have no means of transportation nor 
would the seas be free.” 

It is in the midst of this divided at.thority 
that your boy goes out to defend his country. 
Congress holds his destiny in its hand since, 
in addition to providing and maintaining the 
army and navy, it has power to grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; to make rules concern- 
ing captures on land and water; to make rules 
for the government and regulation of land 
and naval forces; to organize, arm and disci- 
pline the militia, and, in the last analysis, to de- 
clare war. 

Your boy’s fate, then, rests with Congress? 


Well, no—not exactly. There is the Presi- 
dent, who by virtue of his position as com- 
mander-in-chief, may regulate the disposition 
of military and naval forces in time of peace 
and war, may appoint or dismiss any officer 
of the army or navy, may supervise the execu- 
tion of the military law by which army and 
navy are governed; may call out the state 


militia when in his judgment such action is 


Your Boy and the Army 
and Navy 








each 


declared, 


West 


necessary 


Point upon that rccommendation, 


and, when war is once 
may wage war as supreme commander. 
Therefore, your son may be going along very 
well as a member of the National Guard, with 
nothing more exciting in view than riding at the 
head of the Fourth of July parade, when sud- 
denly he may be called on for national defense. 
Under the constitution the militia may be called 
out for any one of three purposes, to execute 


the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrec- 


tion, or to repel invasion. The constitution 
gave the -President no right to send the 
militia beyond the borders of the United 


States, but by the Army Reorganization Act 
of 1916, the 


defense and the President authorized to draft 


militia was made a_ second-line 
it into national service whenever Congress de- 


clares it necessary. 


UT this is only the beginning. After your 
B boy has been drafted, or has volunteered to 
serve his country on land or sea, he has only 
begun his contact with military powers. 

The Secretaries of War and Navy are the ad- 
ministrative arms through which the decisions 
of President and Congress are effected. 

According to the World Almanac for 1920, 
there are a half score or more war bureaus, 
and almost as many more naval bureaus to 
which he is subject. There are in fact more 
divisions in the War Department than in any 
There 
are three assistant war secretaries and fifteen 
chief-of-staff, 


judge- 


other, even the State and the Treasury. 


or more chief clerks, a and 


adjutant general, inspector general, 
advocate general, quartermaster general, sur- 
geon general. There are also heads of depart- 


ments such as ordnance, engineering, signal 
office, chiefs of bureaus of insular affairs, of 
field 


service, of 


public buildings, of coast artillery, of 


artillery, of rank corps, of air 
militia, of chemical warfare, of motor trans- 
port. 

The Navy is only a little less sub-divided. It 
had in 1920, one assistant secretary and one 
chief clerk. Under its operation were the 
bureaus of yards and docks, of navigation, of 


ordnance, of construction, of supplies and ac- 


counts, of steam engineering, of medicine and 


surgery. There is also in the Departmen, « 
the Navy, as in that of War, a judge-advicate 
general, who has charge of cases to be tried 
within the department, presidents of naval ex- 
aminations board and of the naval retirem<nts 
board There is a chief intelligence officer, a 
superintendent of naval observations, a director 
of the Nautical Almanac, an hydrographer, and 
a commandant of the marine corps. 

3ut the bureaus which look after details are 
not the last authority to which your boy re- 
There is also the general staff which 
This a 


corps of trained army officers which is in etfect 


sponds. 


is in direct charge of operations. 


a supervising military bureau inaugurate: 


< 


At its head is the chie? of 
like th 


Cabinet, is appointed by the President himsecl 


Congress in 1903. 


staff. He is an army officer, and, 


general 


bureaus 


for a term of four years. He has 


supervision over the administrative 


and controls the troops of the line. In ad- 
dition to this chief of staff the general staff 
ranks who ad- 


vise the Secretary of War and aid in coordi- 


consists of officers of various 
nating the work of the several administrative 
bureaus. 

In the Navy a corresponding work is done 
by line officers, commonly having the rank of 
rear admiral; other naval officers are assigned 
to bureau duties from time to time, this ser- 
vice alternating with service at sea. 

All 


partment of 


the time he was in the army the de- 


war regulated what your boy 
should eat and wear, where and how he should 
live. He was absolutely at the disposition of 
the Congress, the President, the General Staff 
and the bureaus of the two departments of 
War and Navy. He was fed and trained, pun- 
ished or exalted by the machinery of the ex- 
ecutive arms of the Federal Government. 

If you raised your boy to be a soldier, that 
is a trained officer, he may have been for a 
longer time under the control of the Federal 
Government through one of itS training acad- 
emies. 


If he 


he was doubtless educated at West Point, to 


had chosen the army for his career 
which you got permission to send him through 


When your 


boy was somewhere between the ages of seve! 


a U. S. Senator or Representative. 


teen and twenty-two you asked a member oi 
Congress—Senate or House—to nominate him 


to the Secretary of War who appointed him to 
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senator, congressional district and territory in 
the United States having just one such ap- 
pointee 

In addition the President has the right to 
appoint forty cadets at large who are usually 
sons of army or navy officers: 

The two academies where soldiers and sail- 
ors are trained are under the care of the two 
The Military Academy at West 
Point, which fits men for officers in the regu- 


the War Depart- 


departments. 
lar army, is controlled by 
ment. 
The 


and is chiefly mathematical and 


course of instruction lasts four years 


professional. 
Each cadet is paid $700 a year by the govern- 
ment, which is about enough to support him. 
Upon his graduation your boy comes out a 
second lieutenant in 


commissioned officer, a 


the United States Army. From there he may 


hav« 


any one of several schools, 


received advanced military training in 
also maintained by 
These the 


War College, Engineer School and Army Medi- 


the Federal Government. include 


cal School at Washington, D. C., Army Ser- 


vice Schools at Fort Leavenworth, Mounted 
Service Schools at Fort Riley, Kansas, Field 
Artillery School at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Coast 
Artillery School at Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 


Garrison schools are also maintained at each 


military post for the ixstruction of officers and 


schools for instruction of enlisted men, both 


in the common branches and in military sub- 


jects. 


a on the other hand, your boy chose to be- 
come an officer in Uncle Sam’s Navy—some- 
where between the ages of sixteen and twenty 


and recommended by a member of Congress 


to the Secretary of the Navy—he entered the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


At present, two m:.idshipmen are allowed 


for each Senator, Representative, or Delegate 


in Congress, two for the District of Colum- 


bia and fifteen each year from the enlisted 


personnel of the navy. These are appointed 


by the Secretary of thr: Navy upon nomination 


of individual members of Congress. In ad- 
dition, the President appoints one midship- 
man from Porto Rico and ten at large from 


the United States. 


The instruction, whith lasts for six years, is 


much like that of an advanced technical 
school. The last two years are spent at sea. 
Advanced naval ins ruction is given at the 


Naval War College at 


Another school is the 


Newport, Rhode Island. 
Naval Torpedo School 
at Goat Island. 

also aptrentice schools for en- 


There are 


listed men and gunniry training for all offi- 
cers and men. 
In 1918 the 


398 enlisted 


United 


men in 


States Navy had 435,- 


iervice. It had a total 
of 778 627 under construc- 


vessels with 


1883 to 
for the United 
$6,005,031,342, 


war 


tion. From 1919, the appropriations 


Statzs Navy have totalled 


The American Army at the Armistice Day, 


1918, its period of greatest strength, showed a 


grand total of 3,703,273 of whom _ 189,436 
were officers. 

The total war casualties for the United 
States was 322,182 of whom 35,585 men wer 


killed in action and 205,690 were wounded in 
action. 
The 


States 


the war to the United 


The 


$208,405,851,222. 


direct cost of 


direct cosi 
The in- 
to the world in capitalized value, 


life, 


was $32,080,266,968. 


to the world was 


direct cost 


of human property losses, loss of pro- 


duction, war relief, loss to neutrals, with no 


effort made to place a money value on crip- 


pled soldiers, and the invalided and devital- 
ized army and civilian population, was $337,- 


946,179,657. 


In Virginia 


HE Virginia Equal Suffrage League has 
T remained unchanged in name, but Mrs. 
Valentine has appointed a Citizenship Com- 
mittee, which is at the present time the really 
active organization. It is composed of men 
and women from all over the state, prominent 


in various organizations or locally interested in 


Citizenship education. Many of them have 
never been active as suffragists. The chair- 
man is Miss Adele Clark, 100 North Fourth 


Street, and she is really in charge of the whole 
work now, as Mrs. Valentine is very ill. 
The 


holding of a Citizenship School at the 


University offered coopc.ation in the 


Univ- 


ersity, and afterward proposed to employ a 


director under its extension department t 


carry on the holding of schools in various 


towns by request. Since Miss Pidgeon assumed 


the duties of this directorship with the Univ- 


ersity, she has been as busy as she could 


possibly be answering such calls. 

The University and the Citizenship Commit- 
tee of the state are cooperating in every pos- 
sible way in the conducting of this education. 
have been held in dif- 


A number of schools 


ferent parts of the state, and in some places 


citizenship study clubs have been formed 


which have such constitutions that at the time 


when the suffrage organization becomes a 


League of Women Voters they can form an 


effective basis for that organization. These 
clubs are drawing in many who have never 
been active in suffrage. 

The initial points stressed are the votinz 
demonstration, the election law of the state, 


procedure in presidential voting, the issues of 
the present campaign, and the principles of the 


League of Women Voters. 


Other educational institutions in the state 
are also. furthering citizenship education. 
Randolph Macon College for Women in 


Lynchburg has held a citizenship school for 
that city, and William and Mary College has 
conducted a free course of extension lectures 
in Richmond City, with college credit given. 


The Richmond Suffrage League has _ con- 


J. Malcolm Forbes 


ducted a series of lectures and its program is 


being recommended to other towns. 

The Norfolk Suffrage League and the Win- 
chester League have also conducted class« 
which are still continuing. 

For small towns and country districts, dur- 
ing the summer, one-day institutes are pro 
posed, w voting demonstration and picnic 
supper In some places where women a 


timid, the demonstration will at first be staged 


somewhat as a play. 
The Richmon eague is having about as 
The Richmond | ] 

many calls as it can fill for lectures along 


various citizenship lines. 


1 


Going to Be Lots 
good story about the 


I HAVE a very t 
Homan Cittsen which I am 


Russian girl 


sure your 


readers will enjoy. A young 


whom I have interested in suffrage, asked 
the news shop near her home for “ The Il oman 


“What, 


little 


proprietor said, 


thing.” My 


was cqual to the demand on her English, and her 


Citizen” and the 


there ain’t any such friend 


scant knowledge of the suffrage situation, for 
I had just told her of the efforts being made to 
get the special ratification session of the Con- 


necticut Legislature, and replied, “ Yes there is, 


too, and there are going to be lots of them 
right here in New Haven before you know 
what has happened.” 

New Haven, Conn. Lucy A. Park. 


In Wyoming 

T the meeting held by the members of the 
A National Board in Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
on June 16th, the Wyoming League of Women 
Voters was organized with the following officers, 
all of Cheyenne: Mrs. A. W. McDuffie, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Robert A. Morton, Vice-Chairman; 
Miss Winifred Stuart, Secretary; Miss Eunice 


Anderson, Treasurer. 


Women and Veils 
dance was per- 


BEAUTIFUL symbolic 
l \ formed at the close of the Suffrage Vic- 


tory Pageant lately given on the grounds of Mrs. 


at Milton, Massachusetts, by 


the Boston League of Women Voters. There 


were three groups: the Unawakened Women, 
crouching motionless on the ground under dark 


Half-Awakened Women, with heads 


veils; the 
raised partly up, under lighter veils; and the 


Awakened. 


tendant companions danced in full liberty, with 


The Spirit of Freedom and her at- 


inspiring strength and grace. At Freedom's 


touch, the Half-Awakened awoke, and even the 
Unawakened at last rose and cast off their veils 
when a beautiful woman, a type of the woman- 
hood of the future, stood in the centre with two 
The 


School of 


tiny children looking up to her appealingly. 


dancers were pupils of the Noyes 


Dramatic Art. 


The dance would certainly have amazed _ th« 
forefathers and foremothers. We associate veiled 
realize that even 


190) 


women with the Orient. Few 


(Continued on page 
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Convenience of Guests _ 
THE office of the Waldort- 


Astoria is not merely a 
registration desk and source of 
information. It is the first point 
of contact between the hotel 
and its guests—a contact which 
the management strives to 
make a courteous and cordial 
one. 


L. M. BOOMER, President 
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BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 





557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N.Y.C. 




















“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
32 West 38th St. 








New York 
The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates | 














Moderate in Price 


HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


Under KNOTT Management 
31st Street at 5th Avenue, New York 
Handy to shops and transportation lines 
American plan featured. A few rooms, $2.50 per day 
Rooms With Private Bath 





JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 














$3.50 per day without meals $5.50 per day with etn 
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TRADE MARK 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30 STREET-:-NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 


God’s Own Country for Women 


HE question of what to do with the super- 

fluous British women who can not marry 
and for whom there are not enough jobs to go 
around in the British Isles, is being answered 
from New Zealand, which Mr. J. T. Horn of 
Wellington calls ‘‘God’s Own Country,” spe- 
cially designed by Providence for the sturdy 
out-of-door woman. 

He is the authority for a recently published 
roseate schedule of opportunities for prospective 
women colonists. 

At first they should go in groups, he thinks, 
and predicts that immediate possibilities open to 
women will be in agriculture. Orcharding, 
small fruit culture, vegetable growing, poultry 
farming and bee keeping are the first six lines 
cf work in which women can hope for immedi- 
ate success in New Zealand. 

He claims that the climatic conditions are 
admirable there, with less seasonal disadvantage 
than in most countries. 

“ Personally,” says Mr. Horn, “I believe that 
small partnerships of women “as principals” 
growing small fruits, flowers, etc., are a very 
paying proposition, but I am not aware of very 
many women earning a living on small fruit 
gardens. These are, as a rule, very small and 
do not employ much labor.” 

They are essentially industries for principals 
only, and would demand that women who go 
in for them have sufficient experience and back- 
ing to establish themselves. Poultry and bee- 
keeping are also good lines for the woman who 
can start on her own. 

3ut it is mainly as employees, Mr. Horn 
thinks, that just at first, New Zealand has an 
open door for the Englishwoman of after-the- 
war finances. 

“ As regards employment, I am sure,” he says, 
“that in small quantities at first women could 
be absorbed profitably into the agricultural life 
of New Zealand.” 

Many things would have to be adapted to 
the woman worker, mainly here, as elsewhere, 
housing accommodations. 

The great difficulty that accosts the woman 
agricultural worker everywhere is one of proper 
and suitable living conditions. The question of 
her fitness is not a matter of strength and skill, 
Mani- 


festly she can not go forth as an agricultural 


so much as one of social adjustment. 


worker and sleep in barns and hay lofts. 


There is also, whether in America or in New 
Zealand, a tendency to combine the woman’s 
out-door job with house work, practically getting 
out of her the work of an extra domestic 
servant. 

And in New Zealand as in some parts of the 
United States there is also a cheap labor with 
which she must compete. On the New Zealand 
vegetable farms, “the Chinaman is a big com- 


petitor and until his wages are up to European 
standards very little can be done at a fair wage.” 


OMEN are serving on school boards in 
New Zealand with great success. They 
have in many districts been returned year after 
year, and are receiving excellent tributes for 
their achievements. 

It is reported in the New Zealand !I’hite 
Ribbon that in the District 29 
women have been returned as members. 

Kaiapoi, Gisborne, Wakanui, Petone, Hamil- 


ton and Wellington have all recently elected 


Canterbury 


school committeewomen. 


Women in Industry 


HE new Labor Ministry of New South 

Wales seems to have neglected one im- 
portant item in making up its Cabinet. They 
neglected to put in a woman. 

Press reports from Sydney have just an 
nounced the portfolios allocated by John 
Storey, premier and leader of the Labor Party. 

Among its governmental divisions are mini- 
sters for housing, for health and motherhood, 
for education, besides the usual ones of I:bor, 
justice, agriculture, transportation. 

In New South Wales women have had both 
federal and national suffrage since 1902, and 
it speaks well for their political influence that 
the state should have a department for health 
and motherhood. But why make a Mr. McGirr 
the head of it? 

Why make any man the head of a woman’s 
special department? A woman could without 
the wrenching of her normal interests be chief 
of any one of these bureaus, such as housing, 
education, health. They are all in the day's 
But when it comes to a depart- 


work for her. 
ment of motherhood, who should head it if 


not a woman? 


oy or Legislative Issues” is the 
subject of the June issue of the Ameri- 
Review, quarterly of 


can Labor Legislation 


the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, which epitomizes in an exceedingly in- 
teresting set of articles the main subjects of 
legislation on which the Association has been 
working for a decade and in some of which 
it was the pioneer. Among these are work- 
men’s compensation, Federal-state employment 
service, one day’s rest in seven, maternity pro- 


tection and social or health insurance. 


ECENT minimum wage determinations 
have been made in both Massachu- 
setts and Washington. In Massachusetts 


$13.75 was set for experienced workers on knit 


goods. In Washington a determination for 
the public housekeeping industry sets $18 a 
week, $3 a day or 37% cents an hour. Where 
board is furnished, $1.00 a day may be de- 


ducted and $2.00 a week for room. 
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The Book Stall 


What the Constitution Means 
N “The Constitution and What It 
To-Day,” by Edward S. Corwin, 
ton University Press, a book of about a hun- 
United 


paragraph 


Means 
Prince- 
dred pages, the constitution of the 
States is 


by paragraph. 


printed and_ elucidated 


The explanatory material is 
in simple language and is often helpful to the 
general ‘reader, but the book cannot be said 
to add to the profundity of our knowledge of 


the foundations of our national government. 


Community Recreation 
66 . OMMUNITY 


ation Press) 


Recreation” (Associ- 
is not a_ philosophical 
treatise or survey of the recreation movement. 
It is a handy booklet which should give de- 
light to those who enjoy play and have a 
knack of 
bes in detail how to play “mass games, 


leadership with the young, for it 
desc 


social games, mass athletics and stunts re- 


no special equipment.” Here, if we 


quiring 
want to be active, we can learn how tu play 
“Hello, Mike,” “ three-spin-and-a-run-around,” 


“three-deep-tag,” and to run a “monkey and 
crab.” 

If we want to relax, we can play “Simon 
says’ or “do this, do that,” and if we want 
to take it very easy and yet keep the children 

‘ 


amused, we can turn to the pages on “ gossip” 


or “Who am I[?”. 
This helpful book 


O. Draper. 


is compiled by George 


The Cooperative Movement 


T is not for its excellent outline of the his- 
torical origin of cooperation or its remark- 
able and increasing success over some fifty 
years in England and some other European 


Albert 


(Macmillan) is of special in- 


countries that Sonnichsen’s “ Consum- 
ers’ Cooperation ” 
terest. It is mainly in its fifty pages on co- 
operation in the war and cooperation in the 
United the book 


tribution to the literature on this subject. It 


States that makes a_ con- 


is interesting to have the figures which show 
that during the war among both neutrals and 


belligerents cooperation grew to proportions 


unheard of before, for the simple reason that 


heing cooperatives meant being businesses 


with no incentive to profiteer, and cooperative 


prices were kept always at the lowest level 
possible. The same cause which made co- 
Operation grow to such dimensions abroad 


is one of those that gave it its firm foothold 


in the United States, where, since it was 


founded in 1916, the Cooperative League of 
America has developed a membership of no 
2,000 
Mr. 


“Whatever its 


less than societies. Of the American 


movement, Sonnichsen has this to say: 


future development, coopera- 


tion is in America to stay. For already it has 


passed the most difficult, the most trying, 


stage: the formation and establishment of the 
local societies. While these, when well man- 
aged, undoubtedly do benefit their members, 
it is only when they federate and pool their 
interests that the benefits become considerable, 
in a material sense. It is exactly that which 
the American societies have been doing within 


the past two years.” 


Mother and Child 
HE June issue of Mother and Child is 
volume I No. 1. It is published by the 
American Child Hygiene Association, formerly 
the Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, a body mainly made up 
of public health officials which for ten years 
has been working in the field of hygiene of 


infants and young children. 


At Vesper Time 
Y Ruth Baldwin Chenery, G. P. 


This book contains much in little. 


Putnam’s 

Sons. 
It is made up of 79 short poems, many of them 
like cameo portraits of characters in history of 
literature, others dealing with general subjects. 
Among the portraits are many women—Jeanne 
d’Arec, Charlotte 


Eugenie de 


Marie Antoinette, Corday, 


Guerin, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Charlotte and Emily Bronté, Constance Feni- 
more Woolson, Lady Gregory, Elizabeth Barrett 
3rowning. Two that will be of special interest 
to our readers follow: 

JULIA WARD HOWE 
How often, when she entered, did we rise 
And stand in waiting hundreds till she passed 
Serenely to her place, from whence she cast 
Such gracious looks on all around, from eyes 
Undimmed as yet by age, so kind, so wise, 
That awe mixed with our love, and when at last 
Her low voice broke the silence, hearts beat fast, 
Stirred by the solemn words we hoard and prize! 
O Sybil-eves! O eloquent white hair! 
Ye helped the burning message find its goal 
In our true breasts, for not in easeful age 
Wast thou content to dwell; 
Yearned over all, O mother of the soul 
That thou hast wakened to its heritage. 

LUCY STONE 

When twtlight falls and all the silver grey 


thy broc ding care 


Invites to musing, then I ponder leng 

Upon life’s power and meaning, and a song 
Wells from the heart, grateful that such as they 
Strong men and women, faithful to the sway 
Of hard, insistent service, moved along 

Our foot-worn paths, ennobling all the throng, 
With lofty standards lifted to the day. 

In that high company, a chosen one 

Moved on serene in gracious womanhood; 
Shriven from self, she had the seer’s gaze 

To foresee human needs, for not alone 

Ry bread a race may live; she understood 


That love with justice love alone outweighs. 





METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. 


Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices. 








The 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 

ency, with high arch and narrow 

heel fitting, not found in any 

other shoe. 

Endorsed by the highest author- 

ities. 

America’s most popular 

RETAIL STORES 

36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 


shoe. 

















NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVERYWHERE 























Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. | 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 
| 
| 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 


Stores throughout the city 
See ’phone book 

















The Best For Repairing Glassware 


Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 





Rubber apd leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 
THE CANTILEVER SHOE | 


COMFORT | 
Good look- 


A restful shoe for you to wear. 
Flexible 


ing. Made in stylish leathers. 

shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfort 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. Y. 








L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
Established 1848 

GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS, FURS 

FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th STREET 














REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 
Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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NEW YORK C OLLEGE 


OF MUSIC 


114 East 85th Street 


A High School of Music for earnest stu- 
dents; all branches taught by eminent in- 
structors from beginning to highest perfec- 
tion. Instruction individual. All class in- 
struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance 
on Lectures and Concerts free to students. 
Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal 
Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmerk; 
Public School Music accepted by Board of 
Education. 


Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. 
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rege ACERWOOD 


A tutoring schoo! which educates boys and girls 
who are normal in social life but require special attention in 
studies. Individual instruction; kindergarten through high 
school Vocational training in farming and domestic science. 


DEVEREUX MANOR ae 


. exclusive country home to = every need 0! 
seriously h y mental and cal lim} 
” tations 35 acres of lawns and ones Specially qualifier 
‘medical staff; Wollouslawel sanitarium department. 
Miss Devereux, Box 1, Devon, Pa. 

















Professional Art Industries for Women 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 9th 
Training in Landscape and Domestic § Archi- 
tecture; Interior Decoration; Stage and Costume 
Design; Poster Advertising; Illustration, ete. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers 
and renewals on present subscriptions. 

This work may be done in leisure 
hours and will be both pleasant and 
profitable. 

Subscription Department 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 

171 Madison Ave. New York City 











To the Woman Voter 


N November you will 

take part in the most im- 
portant voting bee that the 
world knows— choosing 
a President for the United 
States. 


Are You Ready to Vote 
Intelligently? 


Follow the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Citizenship Course 


Weekly in the Woman Citizen 




















The Book Stall 


Nine Years Old 


N the nine years of its history the National 
Municipal Review has expanded until its 


name is no longer descriptive, for it now 
covers practically the whole field of study 
of the modernization of government. A year 


ago it had so far outgrown municipal interests 
that on the illness of the editor of Equity 
Magazine, for many years the organ of the 
referendum and recall, proportional 


and all the broader movements 


initiative, 
representation, 
for modernizing government, the Review took 
this magazine over. A recent issue announces 
the absorption of the Short Ballot Bulletin, so 
that to-day practically all that is published 
currently on government will be found in its 
pages. Recent special studies cover zoning and 
standardization of the public service. 
The Servant Problem 
HE domestic service problem is still un- 
settled as The Monthly 
Labor Review reports efforts at solution in 
England, California, New York and Chicago, 
discussion in the Journal of Home Economics, 
and organized effort by the National House- 
wife’s League. The standard 
policies in regard to the domestic worker is 


we all know. 


adoption of 
reported by local consumers’ leagues, as well 
domestic workers in 
the American Federation of 


That this aggres- 


as the organization of 


affiliation with 
Labor in ten large cities. 
sive action and the general boycotting of 
domestic service that has been going on for a 
generation have had their effect is indicated 
by the conclusions drawn by the Review: “It 
that 


have forced housewives into a more scientific 
Facing 


is obvious recalcitrant domestic workers 


consideration of household problems. 


the alternative of doing the domestic work 


themselves or paying a price for it they never 
paid before and at the same time granting 
so-called privileges they never granted before, 
housewives are weighing in an unwonted man- 
ner the relative values of household tasks. 
This will undeubtedly make for higher stand- 


ards in home economics.” 


Women and Veils 

(Continued from page 187) 
in this country, in the early days, there were 
many persons who thought it improper for 
women to appear in public without veils. 

Howe’s History of Puritan New Englani re- 
lates that about the year 1639 there was ‘auch 
discussion about women’s dress and the prvvail- 
ing fashions were fiercely denounced. hort 
sleeves were forbidden by law. Howe’s History 
says: 

“The question whether women should appear 
veiled or not at public assemblages got int the 
churches. Roger Williams, then the minis'er at 
Salem, thought they ought to wear veils, and 
of course, he had plently of Scripture to prove it. 
John Cotton took the opposite view, and of 
course, he had plenty of Scripture to sustain 
his contention. 

“But in reference to this kind of fancy, the 
Reverend Cotton taking an occasion aboui this 
time to spend a Lord’s Day at Salem, in his ex- 
ercise in the forenoon, by his doctrine, so en- 
lightened the women in the place that it unveiled 
them, so as they appeared in the afternoon with- 
out their veils, being convinced that they need 
not put on veils on any such account as the use 
of that covering is mentioned in the Scripture, 
for, viz., not as they were virgins, which the 
married sort could not pretend unto; much 
less as harlots, as Tamor; nor yet on any such 
like account as is mentioned of Ruth in her 
widowhood; which discourse let in so much 
light into their understandings that they, who 
before thought it a shame to be seen in the public 
ever after to be 


without a veil, ashamed 


covered with them.” 

An abridgment of the great debate between 
these two prominent divines, Roger Williams 
and John Cotton, on the question of veils is given 
by the historian Hubbard (Massachusetts His- 
torical Collections, Second Series, Vol. V, 204-5). 

Nowadays all this seems to us very funny; 
but it is no funnier than the attitude of those 
legislators who still oppose woman suffrage will 


seem to their descendants. A. S. B. 
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Sold everywhere by fumiture 
dealers unl 5 bs Ame stores 


NELANGE]Y 


SLEEP AND REST 





Write for illustrated booklet 10 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
NewYork - Brooklyn - Chicago , 
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. : It Takes Thirty-six States to Ratify. Thirty-five Have Ratified = 

SE ON SO i cg ae el House, yes, 304; no, 89 = = 

Ll I: lg as oa dead weenie eae ee dade dedeasewnn Senate, yes, 56; no, 25 : = 

a June 10, 1919—Illinois ............ House, yes, 135; no, 3 Senate, yes, 46; no, oO : = 

Sp June 10, 1919—Wisconsin .........House, yes, 54; no, 2 Senate, yes, 25: no, I = 

2 June 10, 1919—Michigan ....... House, yes, 84; no, oO Senate, yes, 25; no, oO 7 = 

= June 16, 1919—Kansas ........... House, yes, 120; no, oO Senate, yes, 35; no, oO = 

2 June 16, 1919—New York......... House, yes, 137; no, oO Senate, yes, 44; no, oO : = 

= June 16, 1919—Ohio ............. House, yes, 76; no, 6 Senate, yes, 27; no, 3 2 

= June 24, 1919—Pennsylvania ...... House, yes, 153; no, 44 Senate, yes, 31; no, 6 

E June 25, 1919—Massachusetts ..... House, yes, 185; no, 47 Senate, yes, 34; no, 5 7 

= June 28, 1919—Texas ............ House, yes, 96; no, 20 Senate, yes, 19; no, 10 3 = 

5 July 2, 1919—Iowa ............. House, yes, 96; no, 5 Senate, yes, 48; no, oO Z E 
July 3, 1919—Missouri .......... House, yes, 125; no, 4 Senate, yes, 28; no, 3 : = 

2 July 28, t919—Arkansas ......... House, yes, 74; no, 15 Senate, yes, 29; no, 2 : = 

= July 30, 1919—Montana .......... House, yes, 88; no, oO Senate, yes, 38; no, I = 

a Aug. 2, 1919—Nebraska ......... House, yes; 93; no, oO Senate, yes, 27; no, Oo 

= Sept. 8, 1919—Minnesota ........ House, yes, 120; no, 6 Senate, yes, 60; no, 5 

z Sept. 10, 1919—New Hampshire....House, yes, 212; no, 143 Senate, yes, 14; no, 10 

= Sept. 30, 1919—Utah ............. House, yes, 40; no, oO Senate, yes, 17; no, Oo 

= Nov. 1, 1919—California ......... House, yes, 73; no, 2 Senate, yes, 39; no, oO 

2 Nov. 5, 1919—Maine ............ House, yes, 72; no, 68 Senate, yes, 24; no, 5 

= Dec. 1, 1919—North Dakota...... House, yes, 102; no, 6 Senate, yes, 41; no, 4 

= Dec. 4, 1919—South Dakota......House, yes, 52; no, 0 Senate, yes, 28; no, oO 

= Dec. 12, 1919—Colorado .......... House, yes, 58; no, oO Senate, yes, 31; no, oO 

= 2 Jan. 6, 1920—Khode Island...... House, yes, 89; no, 3 Senate, yes, 38; no, 1 

= 5 Jan. 6, 1920—Kentucky ......... House, yes, 72; no, 25 Senate, yes, 30; no, 8 

= z Jan. 12, 1920—Oregon ........... House, yes, 39; no, oO Senate, yes, 27; no, 0 

= : Jan. 16, 1920—Indiana ........... House, yes, 93; no, oO Senate, yes, 43; no, 3 

= a Jan. 27, 1920—Wyoming ......... House, yes, 44; no, oO Senate, yes, 24; no, Oo 

e z Feb. 7, 1920—Nevada ........... House, yes, 25; no, I Senate, yes, 8; no, oO 

- : Feb. 9, 1920—New Jersey ....... House, yes, 34; no, 24 Senate, yes, 18; no, 2 

=: : Feb. 11, 1920—Idaho ............. House, yes, 53; no, oO Senate, yes, 29; no, 6 

= : Feb. 12, 1920—Arizona ........... House, yes, 30; no, oO Senate, yes, 17; no, O 

a : Feb. 19, 1920—New Mexico ...... House, yes, 36; no, 10 Senate, yes, 17; no, 5 

= : Feb. 28, 1920—Oklahoma ......... House, yes, 84; no, 12 Senate, yes, 25; no, 13 

= Mch. 10, 1920—West Virginia ..... House, yes, 47; no, 40 Senate, yes, 16; no, 13 = 

- Z Mch. 22, 1920—Washington ....... House, yes, 90; no, oO Senate, yes, 40; no, oO z 

a : Where Ratification Carried by a Unanimous Vote | = 

= : In Both Houses—Honor Roll In One House = 

= : Michigan South Dakota Illinois Senate = 

= Kansas Colorado lowa Senate = 

= New York Oregon Montana House = 

= Nebraska Wyoming California Senate = 

= Utah Arizona Indiana House a 

= Washington Nevada Senate 

= a 

i Idaho House = 

= 
al 0000000 LL 
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Horace Greeley began the 
fight for Woman Suffrage 


the very day he founded 
The NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


HE New York Tribune did not 

begin working for Woman suffrage 

when the imminence of Votes for 
Women made support of the measure a 
political and newspaper expediency. 


Margaret Fuller, a great pioneer for the 
cause, was one of the editors of The Trib- 
une and won Mr. Greeley’s hearty sup- 
port in her advocacy of the -political 
rights of women at a time when friends 
of suffrage were targets for vilification 
and ridicule. This early newspaper 
woman was interested in all the interests 
of women attendant on and allied with 
suffrage. And the policy of The Tribune 
has never changed. 


For years The Tribune has made a spe- 
cialty of women’s news. This has not 
been segregated as in so many newspapers, 
but treated in the news columns along 
with other current events. It has been 
The Tribune’s belief that women are in- 
terested in much the same happenings 
that men are, yet at the same time it cred- 
its men with a certain amount of interest 


in the ‘‘ women’s news.” Equal represen- 
tation of men’s and women’s interests is to 
be found in the news columns and the 
various feature sections of the paper. 


Perhaps no newspaper in the country has 
covered so fully the movements and prog- 
ress of women as has The Tribune. Every 
step in the evolution of Woman suffrage 
has been followed in detail and under- 
standingly—conventions of the suffrage 
organizations, the action of the United 
States Senate and state legislatures on the 
Federal Amendment, legislation of inter- 
est to women, women’s war activities, the 
newer phases of women in politics—all 
have been given the widest publicity in 
The Tribune’s columns. 


“T read the New York Tribune,” said a 
well known New York woman recently, 
“because I can always get all the news 
upon the subjects in which I am inter- 
ested. And also because its attitude, the 
attitude of mind its staff must have, is that 
of intelligent understanding on the part 
of its readers. women as well as men.” 








If you want to keep in touch with the activities of the leading women in both 
the business and professional world have the New York Tribune with your 
breakfast coffee. You may depend upon its thorough and accurate accounts of 
progress in the world of women. Your newsdealer prefers to deliver it to your 
door. Leave a standing order with him. Or let us mail it to vou daily and Sunday. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


First to Last—the Truth: News—Editorials—A dvertisements 
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